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the erratic answers given by the remainder made 
me suspect that there had been some instructors in 
geometry who had neglected to impress the value 
of Latin upon their pupils — instructors of a variety 
which the lexicon does not intelligently define, viz. 
'misologists'. In the responses made by my class, 
the Latin formula for 'Q. e. d.' was usually incor- 
rect, and, if, by lucky chance, it was correct, it 
was faultily translated. 'Quid' was as conspicuous 
as 'Quod' ; the copulative was now in the present 
tense, now in the imperfect; the participle was mas- 
culine or neuter, perfect or future. The translations 
revealed such unintelligible farrago as 'which has 
been proven', 'what is demonstrated', 'that which is 
demonstrated', and 'stands for a conclusion drawn 
from the preceding statements', etc. And finally, 
there was the identical creation which moved the 
old farmer to exclaim, 'There haint no such animal', 
and it was labelled 'Quid est dit', with the appended 
libretto, 'which is said'. 

Pp. 

The Latin was nusquam, though 'Par.tes' was twice 
suggested. 'Paragraph' was one of the English ren- 
derings. I had not been explicit in defining which 
one of the several 'Pp's' I meant here — in fact, a 
hint from me in explanation might have spoiled the 
plot. So it was no surprise to receive answers from 
all three quarters, 'Pianissimo' being awarded the 
'Venus-throw'. But the paper that interpreted it as 
'Past participle' won the 'canis' by subjoining this 
bit of Neo-Latin in translation, 'Post particum'. 
Et seq. 

Unthinkable were the following— 'Et sequor', 'Et 
secutus', and 'Et secuti'. 

A farther rehearsal of my 'quizz' would grow 
wearisome, for its end was as its beginning. It was 
in very fact an abbreviation in toto. Two students 
suggested 'Aetna' as the full form of 'Aet.'; 'Doc. 
Divini' was vouchsafed for 'D.D.' ;. there seemed a 
disposition to establish a third conjugation for 
'N. b.', for there were several 'Note bene's; while 
one translation of 'Cf.' was 'add'. 

These Freshmen of mine were not wholly to 
blame for this blank in their education — indeed, their 
own personal share in the culpability was not 
large — only so far as any one can be reproached 
for failure to learn something outside of the ap- 
pointed tasks. Neglected by those who should have 
instructed them, they had been left to absorb what 
they could from the list of abbreviations by accident 
or incident. The shock of their self-discovery re- 
minds me of a lad in our community, many years 
ago, who received as a Christmas present an An- 
thology of the Poets. The donor, wishing to prove 
the acceptability of his gift, questioned the boy, some 
time afterward, as to what poems he enjoyed most. 
With perfect simplicity, the boy replied, that 'he 
liked those by Anon, best of all'. And I distinctly 



recall a distressing instance of my own student-days 
— how I searched through card-catalogue and library 
and manuals of literature for the works of a mys- 
terious Latin author named 'Ibid.', whom I found 
more often quoted in my texts than any other. No- 
body ever told me, I was left to stumble upon the 
solution by finally recognizing, under that same false 
name, a well-known phrase of Caesar's, which was 
quoted, of course, just beneath another excerpt from 
'Caes. B. G.'. 
Univbksitv of Oregon. Frederic Stanley Dunn. 
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The Roman Republic. By W. E. Heitland. 3 Vol- 
umes. Cambridge: The University Press (1909). 
$10.00. 

When a new work appears in a field so thoroughly 
cultivated as that of the Roman republic, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, why was it written. An at- 
tempt to answer the question for these volumes will 
necessarily call attention to their leading features. 
Undoubtedly the public is aware of the fact that 
great strides have recently been made in the dis- 
covery and interpretation of archaeological material 
bearing on the early Italic, Etruscan, and Roman 
civilizations, and is hopefully looking forward to 
the appearance of a history of Rome which will 
take these discoveries into account, as the newer 
histories of Greece are taking account of the Cretan 
and Mycenaean civilizations. Mr. Heitland, however, 
has scarcely hinted at the existence of such material. 
Even if the interpretation of many details may never 
be agreed upon, this possibility is no excuse for 
avoiding a general description of the material with 
a tentative interpretation in broad outline. When 
the author does refer to an archaeological subject, 
it is only to prove himself far in the rear of progress. 
For example, in speaking of the bronze wolf set up 
by the Ogulnii in 296 B. C, he identifies it with the 
extant Capitoline wolf. Duruy cannot be blamed for 
adopting this view, but progress has been made 
since his time (see De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, 
1.513, with references). If the author has no inter- 
est in archaeology and topography for their own 
sake, at least he should pursue these auxiliary 
studies so far as they bear directly on his chosen 
subject. Evidence of his neglect to prepare himself 
thus may be found in his map of the Servian Wall 
(1.30), which archaeology proves impossible for 
the regal period. 

The author explains that his work is a political 
history. We should hope accordingly to find it strong 
in the treatment of organizations and institutions. 
Let us first notice his view of the structure of primi- 
tive Roman society. The theory which he holds 
that the patricians were originally the only citizens 
and that the plebeians were aliens was invented by 
Niebuhr, while historical method was still in its 
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crude beginnings and before sociology was born. 
The theory has no foundation either in the sources 
or elsewhere. Still worse is the identification of 
plebeians with the Ligurians and patricians with the 
Sabines. Doubtless the Romans were a composite 
of many peoples, and possibly the Latin language 
may be in great part Ligurian; but these circum- 
stances do not warrant the identification of the social 
classes with the peoples mentioned, or with any 
others. The theory is disproved by the sources and 
by sociology. Social classes have quite a different 
origin. 

To illustrate his method of dealing with matters 
of political organization it will suffice to consider 
his chapter on The Organization of Italy (1.165 ff-). 
In speaking of those who were bound to Rome by 
civitas he says, "Besides the ordinary citizens of the 
Roman Tribe-districts, this class contains (a) the 
municipia with or without local self-government, 
(6) the citizen colonies". In this statement he ex- 
cludes (a) and (b) from the tribes, whereas it is a 
well-known fact that the municipes who enjoyed the 
unrestricted Roman citizenship were tribesmen. On 
p. 166 we find the remark, "But for various reasons 
it was found more convenient as time went on to do 
away with local governments when incorporation 
took place", This statement expresses what he evi- 
dently believes to have been a general policy, but in 
fact we know of only two communities treated as 
here described, and these cases were a punishment 
and only temporary. On p. 168 he writes, "But all 
who were in any sense citizens were under Roman 
law". Capua, however, was given the Roman law 
by special request in 318 B. C. (Livy 9.20.5), though 
it had become a municipium some years earlier ; and 
as late as the time of Cato the Censor some of the 
laws of Arpinum were different from those of Rome 
(Cato, Frag. 61 — Peter). These mistakes regarding 
matters usually well presented in Roman histories 
are enough to vitiate his treatment of the whole sub- 
ject under consideration. His presentation of consti- 
tutional development is equally faulty, as could 
easily be shown, if the limits of. this review per- 
mitted. 

If he fails in political organization and constitu- 
tional history, perhaps his especial strength lies in his 
treatment of political struggles and reform move- 
ments. As an example of his work along these lines 
we may take his treatment of the Gracchi. He 
brands them sometimes as demagogues, sometimes 
as doctrinaires, who were striving for the impossible. 
"I have said that the reforms attempted by the 
Gracchi were impossible" (2.323). But certainly the 
three practical statesmen who framed the agrarian 
law for Tiberius believed that it would work; and 
Mr. Greenidge (History of Rome, 1.101), who has 
gone more deeply into this subject than perhaps 
any one else in recent times, considers this reform 



practicable. The outcome of so complicated a situ- 
ation could not be known with certainty beforehand. 
Mr. Heitland objects especially to the provision for 
rendering inalienable the small lots assigned to the 
poor. With reference to this point, the article of 
the American homestead law which requires the 
homesteader to occupy his "claim" five years in per- 
son before receiving a clear title to it has had a 
good effect; and the effect of the provision in ques- 
tion on the Gracchan homesteaders must have been 
similarly beneficial. Regarding the proposal of Ti- 
berius to shorten the term of liability to military 
service the author remarks, "But for citizens the 
army-service was no longer so frequent a burden 
as it had been of old, and the proposal bears the 
stamp of the demagogue in despair". It is clear, 
however, that during the wars in Spain recruitment 
had become a burning problem [see the newly dis- 
covered epitome of Livy, line 177 f. (Kornemann) 
and the various laws and bills on the subject], and 
that reformers, including Tiberius, were making a 
vigorous effort to solve it. In criticism of the 
proposal of Tiberius regarding appeal he remarks, 
"As for the juries, made up of senators, their 
powers were derived from the Assembly of the 
Tribes, and we have already seen that no appeal 
from their verdicts was constitutionally possible. 
To allow such appeals would be revolution gone 
mad". Here Mr. Heitland forgets that there were 
also special courts, made up likewise of senators 
but deriving their power exclusively from the sen- 
ate, and that it was to such courts that popular 
reformers from the Gracchi to the end of the 
republic objected. We may believe, then, that Ti- 
berius had in mind these special courts when he 
made the proposal. In brief, Mr. Heitland, either 
through ignorance of the period under consideration 
or through prejudice, has entirely misjudged two 
great questions at issue between the Few and the 
Many. In his treatment of Gaius Gracchus he has 
assumed many things which we cannot possibly 
know, and on the basis of these assumptions he 
establishes the conclusion that the public career 
of the Gracchi was a great damage alike to the 
citizens, the allies, and the provincials. His study 
of the Gracchi is far inferior to that of Fowler 
in the English Historical Review and Classical Re- 
view, or of Greenidge in his History of Rome. 

The third volume seems to be more carefully 
written than the first and second. Against Momm- 
sen's point of view we find in this part a certain 
reaction, summed up in the uncouth sentence, "It 
is not necessary to worship Caesar : his work had 
got to be done". Notwithstanding the improve- 
ment it would be difficult to say in what respect this 
volume shows an advance upon various predecessors 
in the same field. 

Columbia University. GEORGE WlLLIS BoTSFORD. 



